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A-BSTRACT 

The problems now confronting public education in the 
cities represent some of the major reasons for advocating the voucher 
system. This report identifies many of these problems, examines the 
concept of educational vouchers, and raises some policy and research 
issues that should be considered before such a system is tried. The 
author outlines a model of a public education voucher system to be 
used in a pilot demonstration. He discusses the impact of the system 
on decentralization, competition and quality, alienation and apathy, 
accoxintability, innovation and experimentation, and equality of 
educational opportunity. (JF) 
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EDU A.TIONAL VOUCHERS - SOME POLICY ISSUES 

Educational vouchers— few issues in education raise so many 
tempers and are so poorly understood • 

O 

Q To begin with, !/hat does the term mean, beyond a slip of paper 

LlJ which goes with a child to the school of his family's choice, used to pay 

for the child's education? Can the school determine admission standards, 
selecting those pupils it wants? Does the family really have viable alter- 
natives? Will the concept result in the diminution of public education or 
xvill it make education more responsive and therefore more truly public? 
Will vouchers increase competition among schools, and if so, will the result 
be a better service? Or, will competition fgrco schools to become a bunch 
of huck<;ters bent on making extravagant claims to peddle their questionable 
i^ares? ' ' 

These are some of the policy questions. It is important that we ' 
face them and deal with them honestly, mile innovation and openness are 
attitudes that we hold dear, this Nat?on does have a viable, though not 
perfect, public school system which should not be subjected to drastic change 
without rigorous examination of the very real public policy implications of 
proposed changes » 

A good deal has been written already on the idea of educational 
' vouchers. The idea is often seen as an attack on our system of public 
education, especially by those responsible for maintaining public education. 
School board members, for example, see nothing good about the voucher system, 
according to an American School Board Journal (October 1970,' p, 32) survey. 
It is seen rather as a way to remove resources and decisions about where 
children go to school from the public sector to the private sector. Private 
and parochial school forces tend to support the idea. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the concept of educa- 
tional vouchers, and to raise some policy and research issues that need to 
be considered before such a system is tried. In the discussion which follows 
the problems of education in the cities will be the focus, for it is here 
xvhere the voucher system has the greatest chaiTce for success, and it is here 
where public education is in the deepest trouble. 
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Paper prepared for the Accountability Conference of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association Cabinet of Presidents. January 21-23, 1971, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania by Dr. James E. MaucE","Direct.or o£ the Office of 
Research and Field Services, University of Pittsburgh. 
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of the maiS Problems -s^hich confront public education in the cities are one 
the histofi ^^"^®f advocacy of the voucher system. The breakdoivn of 
hensive h ^^^"^^P^® of common schools, or at tiie secondary level, compre- 
mosfS,effrI?°° f' ^" example. These schools have operated, if at all, 
dicf^;!' , , ^^^^ ^" smaller toivns and in *he rural areas where residential 
^ac^s fn '"""u' ^ ^^"Sle common --^"^ol to serve all social classes knd • 
-l ^^^^ ""^ant tv- chey received a similar quality of 'educr 

tlu/jfj/r^^^^ °' ^" educat?onal^xperience 

nil nr rKo in the community. ' xAcn^^c 

important c,^„S.j?lLTfr°e:' S!sup.o°r^ed'''°^ considered a more 

They were to provide a plfce ^heje thTchxidr.'n'™"?' "P"" '° 

""---o ^n4iora„t parent^ rnliA children of rich and poor, and of 

parents, could come together and overcome their prcvM.hV.c 

In the metro"om™%'\1u'pS:j' -S-^Satlon „hich exists 

-hieving J^lx'lr'e;1?-tVo?''ej"ca«oS^"' ^''^ " -"P^ 

generally gave fip and removL rteiS^'s feo™'^!^ "^^ ""^""^^ 
schools, niose who are left are ^ucHi^ JJ ?^?".""'' P""'"^ 
hood schodl-in some cases tW^K - j ". *° ^^""'>' """Mgeneous neighbor- 
Mgh status schooL In terS "facL™- "j? -aintal^eris 
•■best" schools. Bui they S a maior ^""^'^ '^"^ the 

auspices o?s%Srrs"hL°'pr'?J?-„aL%™*5 the 
there Is probably mj^e 2rL?persLrL2S' J^" "ty high schools 

groups today than 10-20 years ago CerSfiJ^ ll socxo,economic and ethnic 
concentration of studenti of onf «ce fj i^^*^ " °^ ' 

From this one might expect thaTsSrdeL"neL' K.?" ' 
taons surrounding particular schools St d:ve ?p " leTlutu" 
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whole, the various scliools of a city are rer^arkably similar to each other. 



Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals , "A Profile of The Large City High School." 
Vol. 55, No. 351, January 1971. 

IVhat is said about large city high schools, ^drawing thousands of 
students from a wide area, is even truer of elementary schools serving a 
limited number of city blocks. Under these circumstances it is hard to see 
the schools operating--in the words of Horace Mann--as the balance-wheel ot 
the social machinery. 

If the schools do reflect neighborhood differences, and even accen- 
tuate them, they generate problems. One of the grave problems with the 
neighborhood s.chools in the cities, of course, is that in the poorest 
neighborhoods and poorest schools little is demandeci of the children and indeed 
there are few models of high performance in such schools. There is now more 
than enough evidence of the inferior quality of these schools. 

Kenneth Clark, Dark Ghetto (New York: Harper and Row, 1965), 
pp; 111-129. 

The Coleirqn study basically agrees. It found that in a comparison 
of Negro students (having similar family backgrounds) in lower class and 
largely segregated schools with those in middle class, and often integrated 
schoQls, the former get higher grades than the latter, but their performance 
on standardized tests is lower. In other words, a student in a lower class 
school is awarded more highly for lower performance and not as much is 
demended of him. 

The separate --even segregated— education affects student perfor- 
mance in other ways* It should be clear by now that going to school with 
other children whose vocabulary is larger than.one*s ovm helps the creation 
of a larger vocabulary. Sitting next to a child who is performing at a high 
level provides a challenge to better performance. The psychological environ- 
ment may be less comfortable, but nevertheless the normal human being in a 
challenging environment ris.es to the challenge. This, of course, is no news 
to the parents who are careful about selecting their children's school — 
where they have a choice. They want to know what kind of children go to that 
school and how well they do. 

In short, there is by this time a good deal of evidence tliat schools 
have their effects through providing a social environment that is more 
demanding, or less demanding and stimulating. The results of the Coleman 
report also indicate that. this heterogeneity of race and heterogeneity of 
family educational background can increase the achievement of children from 
weak educational backgrounds without adverse effect on children from strong 

educational backgrounds. 

/ 

jMtes S. Coleman, 'Toward Open Schools," in T he Public 
Interest (Fall, 1967). 

/ 

/ 



Thus, the lack of choice in the -ssignment of children to schools, 
which is characteristic of large city school systems, has contributed to 
the inequality of educational opportunity. Schoolmates are usually rather 
homogeneous in economic and educational backgrounds, especially in large 
urban areas, and this homogeneity works to the disadvantage of those 
children whose family's educational resources are meager. 



Unequal schooling in itself is not a bad principle if we recog- 
nize individual differences as ivell as group differences among children 
who come to school. It is, after all, not equal schools, but schooling 
that equalizes that should be our goal. In fact, however, the schools in 
the urban areas have tended too much to reflect the neighborhoods they 
serve. In doing so, they have tended to perpetuate social, economic and 
racial differences in the population and therefore tended to perpetuate 
inequalities. 



On the basis of his investigations, Kenneth Clark puts it this 
way: ^ 

The class and social organization of American public 
schools is consistently associated with a lower level of 
educational efficiency in the i^s privileged schools. 
, This lower efficiency is 'expressed in terms of the fact . 
that the schools attended by Negro and poor children have 
less adequate educational facilities than those attended 
by more privileged children. Teachers tend to resist 
assignments in Negro and other underprivileged schools 
and generally function less adequately in these schools. 
Their morale is generally lower; they are not adequately 
supervised; they tend to see-.their students as less 
capable of learning. The parents of the children in these 
schools are usually unable to bring aoout any positive 
changes in the conditions of these schools. 



Clark concludes that: 

Given these conditions, American public schools have 
become significant instruments in the blocking of econ- 
omic mobility and in the intensification of class 
distinctions rather than fulfilling their historic func- 
tion of facilitating such mobility. 

Kenneth B, Clark, ^'Alternative Public School Systems," 
Harvard Educational Review (Winter 1968), p. 101. 
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Qualitjf of the City Public Schools 

Aside from any inequalities among schools, the public schools in 
the city are too often perceived by families simply as inadequate. One only 
has to live in the city and talk with neighbors and community groups, 
especially people who are interested in pub)i<^ education and have deep com- 
rr-itmcnt to it. Another surprising bit oC evidence is the sacrifice a family 
of modest means will make to escap«> either by moving tro^ the suburbs or by 
attonding non -public schools. Protestant families will even send their 
children to Catholic schools to escape. \^ 

Some of the escape is pure racism, but others, black^and white, far 
prefer the city to the dull homogeneity of that cultural wasteland called 
suburbia. The complaints of such people do not seem to be racialiv based. 
In fact, one conuDon complaint is the lack o£ a viable school integration 
policy. \^ 

\ 

And then, of course, there is the steady stream of rhetoric, somfe^ 
of it quite scholarly and some not repeatable here, which decries--in various, 
terms—the poor quality of public education in the city. Some well-known 
examples are Kenneth Clark's Dark Ghetto , Jonathan Kozol's Death at an Early 
Age, Peter Schrag's Village School Downtotvn, and Nat //cntofif'^s "Our Cfii Hren 
/^ilDying^. Unfurtunately, it is*^ hard to find a group of oity cTTents'who 
are very enthusiastic about singing the praises of their schools. In the 
words of the Federal Government's Urban Task Force: "Neither the white nor 
the minority communities have expressed indications that they are satisfied 
with the schools as they now are serving their children." 

U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The 
Urban Task Force Report . Wilson Riles, Chairman (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1970). 

Alienation and Powerlessness 

There is alienation and a feeling of powerlessness where city 
public schools are concerned. Clients don't know how to influence them. 
Some try but few would claim any success. Apathy is a general reaction to 
failure to exert influence and to a feeling of powerlessness. 

This attitude inhibits a decent relationship between the school and 
Its community. Few city schools enjoy the enthusiastic support of parents -. 
and children. Indeed, this is not surprising, inasmuch as many of ths clients 
Of the school are captive. They have little choice as to where they will 
send their children to school, and therefore find it easier to stand on the 
sidslxnes and criticize. They are caught like the students in a situation 
where they can do little about their situation. They do not have the 
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resources or the affluence to make a choice either to move to an area where 
there are ''better" ^schools, or to choose a private schools Caught in such a 
situation, conflict is likely to arise to a degree which is disfunctional and 
which can be relieved in many cases only by indifference and apathy on one 
hand, or by violent eruptions. \ 

At present only relatively affltient parents retain effective control 
over the schooling of their children. Only they are free to move to schooi 
districts with better schools and higher tax structures; and, in the case of 



minority group parents, even affluence is 
exercising of a choice.. 



not a sufficient attribute to the 



It is true that, under present circumstances, parents who think • 
their children are getting inferior schooling could take their^ complaints to 
the local school board or tc the State legislature*. If both were unresponsive, 
and the complainants were not citizens, thtey may eventually be the subject of 
a voter revolt. But it takes an enormous investment of tire, energy and 
money to mount an effective campaign to change the local public schools , Any- 
one who has ever tried to bring about change in city schools can tell how 
mucTi effort has gone in, and how little has resulted. In any even t, we are 
talking about only the relatively few parents who have- political skill or 
coiranitment tOy solve their problems in this way. As a result, effective 
control over the character of the city schcol system is vested primarily in 
the professional bureaucracy; secondly in the school board, particularly 
where issues become conflicts; and thirdly in the State, when lobby and 
proa^urc groups are strong enough to cause action. 

Fantini and V/einstein perceptively said, "Many people question 
pubiio institutions as to who serves whom. | The verdict rendered most often 
is that in reality the client is at the service of the institution. Thus 
*Yqu can^t fight City Hall' has become 'You can't fight the Board of Educa«- 
tion, ' As cogs in a gigantic machinery, administrators, teachers, children, 
and parents are renrlorcd powerless in persistent ways." 

Mario Fantini and Gerald Weinstein, Making Urban Sch ools 
Work (New York: Kelt, Rinchart and Rihstori, 1968), p. 8 



Bureaucracy and Centralization 

Fourth, city school systems are often perceived as having the 
characteristics of centralized, inflexible bureaucracies, more intent on 
serving the members of the system than on serving the clients. 



Fantini and Weinstein observed, 'Htfithin the urban school itself, 
axjpcrsonalixatipn is dramatically evident. Class size has rarely been pared 
down, in spite of 'average* numbers issued in board of education reports . . 
Teachers rarely live in tho community in which they teach, and thus parents 
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the Preat numbers of children, comu- 
and teachers are strangers. Because of the gjeat ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^.^^j. 

lativo records and reports -^^^^^^.^^^"^^S'Ltion would mean ^oulmg up 
-on.od dtjcisions are made. J^^; 'l'^l ^ ^eans the mchinery comes before 
the machinery of the ors.-*"'"-*^;^"" f"^ „ 
*u • 1- -J 1 wo would have chaos. 



Mario Fantini and Gerald Weinstein t^^Ln.g fch^^ 
Work (New York: Holt, Rinchart and Wxnston, 1968), pp. 7 8. 

Another characteristic of a bureaucracy is a ^-"f "^^^^^^^^^'.^^^ 
.r.U..tloT. City school systems have simply J^-^ ^^^fj/"^ ^Zil - 
areas to be effectively managed, and ^^^^>:/^?,^°° ^^^Jj^'j-ffercn? ™ounts of 
idde varl«cy of different appi;oachcs or to allow greatly dirre 

resources to be allocated -an,ong schools ^^^f ^^J^,'" evenJ Je^^^^^ 
tunities. -ntralizaticn has o^^^^^^ 

ent programs from one school to anotner. ii nas u ^inselv to the 

trators in a jungle of red tape which keeps tliem tied ^ery closely to the 
central offices for purposes of rationalization. And it has r^^uitea in ^ 
^raress1?:;proach?3 Relieved only by diffaran^^^ 

re^^tolrS/^hfd^sidvlnSra; jAl"TiUT.ir.^ fa» of l..' ad.„«.»=. 

■ Such decentralization as now e>'i!t:s allows school principals to 
maintain petty principalities ^^^^I'l^f^l^^^^^^^^ 

in matters that make very little difference to the ^.^^ .. 

students. But principa s are not permitted to e-rc- ^- -^^^"i^V school 
areas of the most important ingredients for educational achiev ^ 
principal in an inner ci'fy area who manages to keep ^is school ^^^omy 
lo problems for the central administration can have ^ J-at deal^f auton^ / 
in his administrative style and m dealing with the day-to ^ay aom 
tive problems which come up. In other "'^«^J%^*»^"^^,"^^S^^J^i\ttendaice 

' and cmising too Lny problems for the central administration. 

Decentralization would include a new style ^^^^^f .f^^^i.'^'f^Vtoad 
giving each school v-ide discretix>n in l^^f^/'^^^^^^^^ 
[Of assigning new teachers from the central office the system ci 
a talent pool froif. which each principal could pick his staff according 
\the needs and character of his school and community. 

Thi<5 is a time of great innovation, but very little change, 
.incipals"^:: pro?:cts. but -yndepehdence and au.^^^^^^^ 

,e permitted. One school can't be P^rm^^^J. f V"^'^^?- replicate 
>nts in other schools will put pressure on the administration zo rep 



the success. Even so, new practices often suffer death by incorporation, or 
are so successful that they are phased out to other schools over the whole 
system, where they must operate without special resources or careful under- 
standing, or th/ guidance of enthusiastic personnel. They become encrusted 
with standard operating procedures and develop hardening of the arteries to 
such an extent that they are indistinguishable from the rest of the program 
in the school. Except for the superintendents, largt; city administrators^ 
are commonly inbred. They tend to organize into informal or formal associa- 
tions to protect the status quo. 

Teachers in the large city systems are frequently found overloaded 
with forms and difficult children, isolated but not autonomous, looked down 
upon by the academic aristocracy of the universities and turning more and 
more into union members socking protective working rules which stiffen already 
I'igid school systems rather than becoming more and more professional. 
Increasingly these teachers act as pedigological functionaries--civil service 
custodians of human cargo. 



A rigid bureaucracy usually keeps itself free of outside contamin- 
ation by tightly controlling the selection process of its leadership, Kenneth 
Clark asks whether the selection process involved in training and promoting 
educators and administrators for our public schools emphasizes qualities of 
pas'ivity, conformity, caution, and smoothness rather than boldness, creativ- 
ity and the ability to demand and obtain those things which are essential for 
solid and effective public education for all children, Clark concludes, 
pessimistically, that it does not seem likely that change will come from 
within the city public schools: "They seem to represent the most rigid forms 
of bureai^cracies which, paradoxically, are most resilient in their ability 
and use of devices to resist rational or irrational demands for change,'' 

Kenneth B, Clark, "Alte ive Public School Systems," 
Harvard Educational Rev :winter 1968), p, 109, 



In sum, the city public schools are becoming, or have become, the 
haven of the poor and the black, caught in a system they cannot influence, 
unable^to move because of racial discrimination or lack of resources, and 
unwilling to be quiet and suffer their poverty in obedient reverence • 

If this seems harsh, your attention is invited to some of the 
literature, where the words will be more frank. Also keep in mind that this 
is an attempt at a. description, not an accusation. As in the case of so 
many social problems, there is plenty of blame to go around, and we all 
share guilt if ive have allowed our city schools to become what they are so 
generally perceived to have become, * 

The reader is also invited to think for a moment about families 
with school aged children in the urban area— say Allegheny County, for 
example— who have the money and the right color to choose their schools. How 
many' of these families, \^hite and affluent, have chosen the city public 
schools and how many have chosen either suburban schools or non-public schools? 
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Problems 

Given the proposition that large city public schools are in deep 
trouble, the voucher system is not necessarily an answer • Iflien asked what 
they thought about it, school board members P'>iled by the American School 
Board Journal (October 1970) found many problems, even assuming the idea 
could be brought off legally: 

1) a multitude of new schools would be tormed at public expense; 

2) public would support many existing racial and religious schools; 

3) students would be placed according to prejudices of their 
parents ; 

4) school boards couXd never project in any accurate manner 
enrollments and the need for facilities, teachers, tests, 

< instructional materials, equipment; 

5) it would result in a fragmentation of our public effort to 
educate; 

6) in today's society, the public school is probably the only 
place where the broad spectrum of children from different 
economic, religious and ethnic backgrounds can meet as equals; 

7) private schools are not subject to the stringent state ^ 
standards for staff, building and fiscal procedures that 
raise public school costs, i.e., unfair competition; 

8) implementation xvould be a nightmare, e.g., matching students\^ 
to schools; 

9) it would mean more Federal Control; 

10) would not close gap^ between rich and poor districts; 

11) it raises whole question of fly-by-night diploma mills. 



These are by no means all the problems one may wish to raioc, 

but they arc i^robnbly rcprofrontativo oi^ X.ho coxiccxii^ of ocAiool board 

raeinbers. 



Model of Public Education Voucher System 

If ice. were to mount a pilot djemonstration, what might it be; how 
would it look? We need a model in order to discuss a concept in as pre- 
cise a manner as possible. Therefore, what follows is one model suggested 
for the purpose of making our discussion as meaningful as possible. 

Let us assume that a city school board wished to engage in this 
pilot demonstration. It decided that the voucher system would be publicly 
managed on a trial basis for the public good. The Board of Education 
would become the Public Education Authority, issue vouchers and collect 
taxes, and'fState andr-Rederal aid to pay for them, Tlie voucher equals 
the local cost/pupil, say $1000 per year, leaving aside for the moment 
capital costs and debt service,^ The Public Education Authority, after 
an appropriate planning and public discussion period, communicates its 
plans to all schools and parents. It might work like this: 

* •» <• 

1, Parents register their children, if they desire a voucher, with 
the Authority, indicating a priority choice of preferred schools, 

2, Schools desiring to participate agree to the? Authority ground 
rules: ^ 

a. Prepare a written description, as ccanplete as possible 
in one printed page, for dissemination to parents and 
over mass media. 

b. Agree to the maximm number of students per grade they can 
accept. 

c. Agree to non-discrimination similar to present assurance 
u^ed by Federal authorities responsible for effecting 
civil rights laws. 

d. Agree to accept all applicants within reasonable criteria 
approved in advance by the Authority, e.g., a boys school 
could restrict applicants to boys. A school could also 
specialize if it makes clear in its description what that 
speciality is andmccepts all applicants who agree that 
that specialty is worthwhile and desirable for the child, 
e.g., specializing in education of the handicapped, music, 
certain vocational programs, college preparation, 
Montessori education, etc. In this case, however, as 
opposed to the boys school case, the school could not 
refuse admission to an applicant who failed to demonstrate 
"aptitude" for this specialty. 



The 1971 Public School Budget in Pittsburgh works out to about 
$1000 per pupil. Capital costs and debt service would add about 
another $100 per pupil, in round figures. 
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e. Schools participating woulJ at least meet, all existing 

S .ate laws and regulations which apply to private schools 
in such areas as facilities, safety, curricular offerings, 
day5 of attendance, teacher qualifications, and so forth. 

f . Schools with religious associations would agree that 
sectarian activity and subjects wou'd be held -outside of 
the regular program. Such activities could be n^'nHatory 
roi« those families which desired to participate.'' Church 
services, prayers, Bible readings would be permitted to 
the extent they are presently peniiitted in public schools. 
Rules would be similar to those obtaining now where, for 
example, classes funded by Title I, ESEA are taught in 
non-public schools. The G. I. Bill of Rights may provide 
anoth^ precedent for dealing with the payment of public 
funds to churcli relntcd lu^lluitions . 

Schools whrqii were exactly filled by applicants designating 
that school as their firm choice would be closed .o further 
admission and be ready to begin. Most schools, however, 
would have either more or fei; ^ applicants than they agreed 
to accept. Inhere there were more applicants, the total 
number of first choices would be- put into a hat and name 
cards drawn until the school became full. V/here there were 
too row first choices to fill the school, spaces would be 
used '^y second and third choices, by those who didn't 
register, and by children w. ^ were assigned by the Authority 
for other reasons. 

h. Schools agree to accept the voucher in full payment of tlie - 
educational program. No other payment would be necessary 
except as authorized by the Authority, e.g.; perhap.-' for 

H hot lunch, paper aitd pencil, etc. Any school ma accept 
voluntary contributions, PTA donations, etc. as is true now. 

i. Schools agree to keep and make available reasonable fi^scal 
and achievement records as determined by Authority guide- 
lines for accountability in all schools. 



activities would not be supported by voucher funds. 



Now there is the issue of capital expenditures. In this model, 

capital expenditures v/ould be authorized by the Authority for former School 

Board schools only, based upon the following assumptions: 

•* 

1. The system is designed to discourage capital expenditures for 
inadequately financed and planned private schools. 

2. There are facilities in existence for bona fide schools to 
use, new or existing. Many parochial schools in the inner 
city, for- ext^mple, are under utilized; and many large churches 
and synagogues -have excellent educational buildings. 

3. Existing public schools' hav^e large debt service needs. 

4. The value of the voucher is set to include operation and 
maintenance costs. 

5. \Vhere there is an under supply of spaces, the Board schools 
have to take children. Every child has to go to some school, 
and that puts a special demand on Board schools. 



Transportation i's provided by the Authority, probably through the 
city public transit systems, under guidelines worked out regarding age of 
child, distance to be traveled and so forth. 

/ 

The changes envisioned would be gradual. For example, children 
already attending a specific school would be able to continue in that 
school, if desired by the family, through the highest grade. Siblings 
would be able to go to school together. Thus two classes of students 
would have preferred status . 

This would mean that in the case of some schools the change in 
student body would be gradual. However, it should be kept "in mind that 
every year a new grade enters, and family mobility will take its toll. 

Also, la private school can continue to accept tuition students 
as long as at least 10% of its spaces were available to voucher students. * 

There is always the problem of push-outs. Some schools, 
prevented from exercising much choice at the point of entry, may try tcj* 
make amends for that by forcing withdrawal or expelling undosirablo students 
after admission. * This 'could be handled in a number of ways: 

1, Apply the same gtound rules for expulsion that obtain 
presently with public schools. 
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2.. Make it financially costly to expel a student, e.g., his 
voucher or part of it mky go with him. 

3. Set up a procedure for public review of expulsion cases 
ivhere the family is opposed to the expulsion of the ^ 
student* 



Special monies for classes of special students (Title I; Education 
of the Handicapped) would follow the child-, as is generally the case Jiow. 



The former "public schools," now highly decentralized, continue 
to operate under a public board of education. 



For discussion of how a decentralized system may uork, see 
S. M. Broimell, "Desirable Characteristics of Decentralized 
School Systems," Phi Delta Kappan (January 1971), p, 246. 
For a more deceatralizeff system,nEhe British, see Ronald 
»King, Education , (London: Longmahs, 1969), pp. 37-85. 
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Policy Issues 

Who could establish new schools under this system? Some parents, 
of course, will always be interested enough to get together to create 
schools that reflect their particular perceptions. An example would be the 
Montessori schools. Groups who have come into being for other reasons, 
like the Urban League, may wish to start schools because they are dissatis- 
fied with public schools. And then, of course, organizations that are 
partialjly or primarily educational in nature would start schools. Examples 
of such organizations would be churches and synagogues; YMCA's and YMHA's; 
colleges and universities which are already involved in education on the 
elementary and secondary level; labor unions x^hich train their oxm appren- 
tices in vocational education; and large industrial and commercial enter- 
prises that may find it desirable, as they do in other countries, to be 
responsible for a portion of the secondaiy education of the youngster, 
pax-t-icularly when it can closely be tied to the needs of industry. In addi- 
tion, there will always be entrepreneurs who believe that they can tedch 
children better and cheaper than the public schools, and who will now have 
an opportunity to prove their claims. Some examples of the latter group 
might be the General Learning Corporation, Xerox, IBM, or RCA. 



Would the intrusion of such organizations into public education, 
in the above manner, be proper policy? What would be the results, in terms 
of the system, in terms of serving societal needs, and in terms of what the 
child learns? ivTiat sort of safeguards t^ould the State or local Authority 
have to incorporate in order to protect children and families? Would these 
safeguards be different than those we now apply to private schools? 



The policy issue of sending money ^to the private schools does not 
really seem germane; the issue is, rather, how much and how money gets 
there. The Ccumonwealth of Pennsylvania already sends money to private 
schools (Act 109) as does the Federal Government under various disguises 
through the NDEA and ESEA authorizations. 



Ttie Issue of Decentralization 

This issue will have to be solved in some manner. It has .a great 
deal to do with the problems that face our city schools. The voucher 
system can be one way to address the problemv -Decentralization, of course, 
is not going to ciire all the problems of city education. It is only a 
structural approach to reform, and as such it may. assist bureaucracies by 
helping them reach more human scale, by helping them become more open to 
change and more responsive to the communities served. 

To the degree that decentralization will help the system be more 
receptive to change and more responsive, it will move toward accountability. 
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In a large educational system, particularly in a city system, one means of 
creating this flexibility and responsiveness to a wide variety of popula- 
tions is through the dispersal of responsibility and authority for educa- 
tional planning and control to points near the beneficiaries. 



Would this be good policy? Dispersal of responsibility could mean 
even greater control of the system by the profession. Each school — and 
there may be hundreds of them— would be fairly autonomous. The central 
office could no longer decree that, for example, more black teachers should 
be hired in the schools, or that black awareness should be part of the cur- 
riculum of every city school. Decentralization implies a willingness to 
permit some things to go on that the school board or the general public may 
not like, e.g., a program of sex education in a particular school. 



On the other hand, if decentralization is coiq)led with parental 
choice, a family that seriously disagrees with the program of one school can 
go to another and thus the need for a standard pablum-grade curriculum 
agreeable to all Is not sc evident. 



Competition and Quality 

Thirdly, a voucher system relies in principle ^pon competition. 
The idea is that, at least in part, the children will tend to go to -the 
better schools and the schools that are seen as poor schools will have to 
improve or leave the scene. Now if the competition engendered by the 
voucher system does, indeed, tend to drive out the poorer schools and to 
cause waiting lists and expansion plans at better schools, then it, must be 
counted a success — at least in that respect. 



The issue, of course, is to determine "gqod" and "better^' schools. 
In part this is answered by parents exercizing market choice, just as Chev- 
rolets exist by the millions where other makes have disappeared because of 
market choices. 



However, it is not so simple. It is possible that Oievrolets are 
actiially or potentially harmful in certain ways, and the public has a right 
to protect the buyer from those harmful attributes. At vhat point, though, 
is a school^ popular thouf^h it may be, required to change or go out of 
' business?. 
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Alienation and Apathy 



Tiie more influence parents have over what happens 
to their children, the more responsible they are likely to 
be, and the less likely they are to project disappointments 
and failures to someone or something else. 

In other words^. the voucher should also l^* 
J judged on the influence it appears to have on public apathy, 
alienation, and even opposition to the "public schools," 

IVhen parents have some degree of influence on their 
children's schooling, one would e>q)ect them to be more 
interested and more active in such schooling, and to 
support their children's school in its program'. If the 
voucher system does not have -this positive influence, it 
has to some extent failed. 



Accountability 

The issue of accountability is complicated 
by a decree of fuzziness that surrounds the word. 
Certainly teachers and schools are theoretically accountable 
now, ultimately to the public" through the school board, 
TIic problem is that such accountab'ility canbe rarely 
exercised in any satisfactory way. District wide 
accountability, even if it existed would have little meaning 
to a parent whose child cannot read or find a job. 
Another policy issue is to^what degree is that Parent's . 
plight the schools^'responsibility, and by what procedures 
do you determine the responsibility? 

Another issue is, who is accountable? ,The Teacher? 
The Principal? The Guidance Counselor? The Special Reading 
Teacher? Tlie Director of Elementary Education? The 
Superintendent? Fixing accountability is likely to be a 
slippery practice. Any teacher. organization that does not 
protect its membership from' being held unfairly accountable, 
IS not likely to last long. This is particularly true with ' 
respect to accountability in areas of complexity, such as 
the example given above. In the less meaningful, but simpler 
areas, such as hours of work per day, or ^Jiours of university 
credit earned in subject field, teachers can be held 
accountable, and to some extent are now. 



It may be wiser to avoid placing accountability 
for such things as student performance so squarely and one 
might say so unfairly on the backs of the teachers'. Cculd 
it be that the responsibility belongs in a number of "places: ' 
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on the public, on the school, the parents, the children 
and the teachers. 

A parent who has a choice of schools to xv'hich 
he can send his child, and who has carefully reviewed the 
offerings of these schools, and has carefully made a 
selection using his best judginent, puts a degree of faith in 
that school and in his judgment. Would such a parent be 
less likely to quickly blame the school or the teacher for 
any disappointment that may arise? Could a we 11 -designed 
and v;ell-run voucher system place primary responsibility 
for educational quality squarely on the shoulders of parents, 
' students, teachers and' local school administrators? If so, 
the system merits our consideration. 



Innovation and Experimentation. 

Would the voucher system encourage innovation 
and experimentation? Would significantly different 
.-^Itorr^itivos be available to clients, both in the direction 
of more conservative and more progressive education? 
V/ould a climate be established which permitted different 
approaches and encourage/ the trial application of promising 
now ideas? 

The voucher system lias to encourage and permit the 
establishment of new schools, perhaps in old facilities, 
but schools that are new in ideas, so that the range of 
alternatives available to parents would "be great enough to 
give the system a fair chance. If a voucher system does not 
permit and even encourage a wide variety of educational 
alternatives, some of them quite innovative, then it has 
failed in one of its major purposes* 



Equality of Educational Opportunity 

The major policy issue with respect to vouchers 
is equality of educational opportunity. Unless the system 
has a positive effect on equality, it will not succeed, for 
the lack of such equality is both the major problem and the 
glorious promise of 'American democracy. Our tradition 
outlaws and our courts have historically searched for new 
meanings for equality of opportunity — in movements to repeal 
property qualifications for voters, to remove the curse of 
slavery, to enfranchise women, and to tear dovm the 
educational, occupational and residential barriers that had 
been thrown up against minorities. 
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This goal of equality of opportunity, the absence 
of which has influenced the thinking on public education so 
powerfully over the last decades, is not going to be 
srcr^"ic«d to Milton Friodman^s concept of the v;ay the free 
market place should' operate. That is a policy 

Milton Friedman, Capitolism and Freedom 
(Chicago: University of Chicago, Press, 1962), 
pp- 85-98 

issue which has been decided. There are policy issues, however, 
surrounding the proper manner of increasing equality of 
educational opportunity, and research issues regarding the 
proper criteria and measurement of- process toward the goal. 

For example, if genuine choice exists in a pilot trial of 
the voucher system, and families freely choose schools in 
such a way that ^^hites and Blacks attend schools that are 
even more racially segregated then at present, what would 
one say about the success of the pilot trial? To cofnplicate 
matters further, vhat would we conclude if the trial showed 
that racial integration improved somewhat because families 
neatly sorted themselves by social class, and the social 
class homogeneity of schools was greater than it ever existed 
before? 

In sum, would we allow parents a free choice, even 
if the exercise of such choice may be inimical to other social 
policies? . > 

What is a "Good" School? 

There are a great many issues, of course, and this 
paper cannot address all cf them. But the issue of what is 
a good school is particularly controversial. Vlho determines 
what a good school is? If parents decide, do they have the 
information necessary to make informed decisions or will 
they decide to send their children to the nearest, most 
convenient school? 

Some have proposed- that the pOblic authority decide 
on the basis of tests which schools are doing the best job, 
and then provide the information to the public. This, of 
course, raises a host of research and public policy issues, 
in addition to the issue of practicality. 

In the model suggested above, schools are required 
to inform parents about school purposes and programs, and 
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parents are expected to make decisions on the basis of 
such information plus all the^^ other information or 
misinformation available, Of^^ourse, interested parents 
will tend to seek reliable information from many sources. 
Nevertheless, it is the assumption of the voucher system 
that parents are able to make decisions about the schooling 
of their children. Parents define what a good school is, 
with inputs from public information, from children, from 
teachers,, and from others they ask. This is an assumption 
which is quite critical to the model, but one you may not 
accept . 

Summary 

This paper has tried to examine the educational 
voucher system in a critical and unbiased way; to make some 
assessment of how it would affect some of the current problems 
and issues in urban education; and to p:^oject how the 
voucher system might work under the guidance of a public school 
system. ^ 

The paper raises the possibility that the concept 
of educational vouchers is not incompatible with public 
education in the city and, indeed, may enable the city schools 
to become more human in scale, more open and responsive to 
clients, and more effective in the effort "to enlarge the 
practice of equality of educational opportunity* .If all 
this could be the result of the voucher system, a pilot 
demonstration- ought to be tried and evaluated to determine 
whether such results would indeed be clearly apparent. 
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